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CONCLUSIONS
Restitution and community service appear to be useful sentencing alternatives for the criminal justice system. In principle they appear to fulfill several purposes of punishment. Advocates contend that they can punish, make clear society's disapproval of certain deeds, deter further offending, and rehabilitate offenders by permitting them to take steps toward their own reformation. In addition they are viewed by the public as fair sanctions that also offer redress to victims and cost savings to the criminal justice system. Whether in practice restitution programs can be designed and implemented to achieve all these goals, however, is an empirical question that can only be answered through the development of programs and their careful evaluation.
Designing and implementing restitution and community service programs and evaluating their inputs, processes, and outcomes, however, are not simple matters. The potential variety of programs is enormous, legal questions abound, and often crucial issues are not clearly addressed. Preliminary evidence indicates that both restitution and community service programs are feasible for use with both juvenile and adult offenders. Yet because programs frequently fail to clearly specify achievable goals, it is difficult to determine if they are linked to appropriate program activities that achieve desired outcomes.
Research in the past 5 years has shed some preliminary light on the extent and uses of restitution and community service sentences and programs; the types of offenders receiving these sentences; the variety of programs and their component elements; the administrative feasibility and cost effectiveness of many types of programs; and the attitudes of the public, victims, and offenders toward a restitution sanction. Yet many troubling  questions remain.  For those concerned with rehabilitation, these questions relate particularly to the offenses and offenders for which different  types  and  conditions of restitution sanctions are most  appropriate and effective and to the sufficiency of various sentences in producing behavior change. A just or adequate intervention from a psychological point of view may differ from what is acceptable or employed by the criminal justice system. What is the connection, for example, between the harm done and the recipient of restitution? Are the psychological and legal bases for financial restitution and community service the same? A restitution sentence may not be "strong" enough to change the behavior of a chronic offender sentenced to make a small payment or work a few hours for a minor offense. For the serious offender for whom restitution may serve as an alternative to incarceration, a relatively large payment or work order may be "just" but may prove administratively unworkable andalysis, controllingtimization Rates and Neighborhood Characteristics: Some Preliminary Findings. Paper presented at the meeting of the American Society of Criminology, Dallas, Tex., 1978.e Wolfgang et at. (1972) report. Cannot be retrieved from their published material.
